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DOCTOR  LEVI  SMITH  GOODRICH 

The  Doctor  Locates  in  tlie  Wilds  of  Western 
New  York 

(^^HERE  are  a  few  jleople  yet  living  who  remember  Doctor  Levi 
l|  I  Smith  Goodrich  of  Howard.  Some  who  remember  how  his 
sleigh-bells  jingled  the  merriest,  maddest  jingle  as  he  came 
in  haste  answering  a  patient's  call.  Some  who  remember  seeing  his 
horse  tethered  in  the  lush  grass  by  the  gate,  the  saddle  thrown  down 
by  the  walk,  and  the  Doctor  coming  into  the  house  after  a  long  ride 
in  the  summer  heat,  asking  "Aunt  Betty"  to  give  him  a  "bowl 
of  milk,"  and  adding,  "Aunt  Betty,  you  needn't  mind  about  tak- 
ing the  cream  off."  Himself  the  servant  of  his  patients,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  that  which  was  necessary  to  keep  heart 
in  body,  and  in  every  house  where  he  had  patients  he  had  friends  ; 
and  when  he  died  there  were  many  who  felt  that  beside  the  loss 
of  a  good  physician,  they  had  lost  a  valued  friend.  He  is  often 
remembered  as  the  "Old  Doctor,"  but  in  1820,  when  he  first  came 
to  Howard,  he  was  a  young  man  full  of  life  and  hope. 

One  October  morning  he  left  the  village  of  Benson  on  Lake 
Chami)lain,  like  a  knight-errant  of  old,  on  horseback,  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  West.  It  was  the  lure  of  a  home  in  the  "Genesee 
Country  "  that  was  calling  him  from  the  East  to  the  West,  the 
fair  land  where  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  the  great 
variety  of  situations"  could  "only  be  equaled  in  the  finest  parts 
of  Old  England,"  and  by  one  of  those  divine  chances  that  shape 
our  lives  he  founded  a  home  in  Steuben  County. 

It  was  a  leisurely  sort  of  travel  in  that  fine  October  weather, 
from  Benson  to  Whitehall,  spending  the  second  night  out  from 
home  with  friends  in  the  city  of  Troy,  whom  he  almost  envied,  he 
found  them  so  pleasantly  situated.  As  he  rode  on  in  those  autumn 
days,  he  made  notes  of  the  country  through  which  he  journeyed, 
like  this  :  "The  land  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  is  hard 
and  uneven.  Some  few  villages.  Stayed  in  Athens.  The  next 
day  rode  fifty  miles.  Passed  the  village  of  Catskill  and  'Sopus. 
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This  day  the  land  much  better.  Next  day  rode  thirty  miles.  Went 
out  of  the  way  to  look  for  a  school.  Put  up  for  the  day,  very 
rainy.  Monday  arrived  at  the  Delaware.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a 
Mr.  Lamb  who  had  been  in  Congress  with  D.  D.  Tompkins,  since 
traveled  through  almost  all  Europe,  married  a  Scotch  girl  of  fam- 
ily and  education.  She  was  with  him.  They  were  traveling  to 
Niagara  ;  pleasant  and  sensible  in  conversation.  Here  we  stayed 
a  day  on  account  of  the  stream  which  was  very  rapid  and  the 
bridge  was  yet  unfinished."  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  lonely 
horseman  on  his  travels.  Stopping  for  rain  and  for  night,  "and 
sleep  in  the  night."  But  if  we  were  to  cross  the  same  distance 
now,  the  steam  dragon  would  draw  us  over  the  miles  with  almost 
the  swiftness  of  the  flight  of  a  bird,  stopping  for  neither  darkness 
nor  rain.  From  this  place,  traveling  in  a  southern  and  south- 
western direction,  the  doctor  came  on  to  the  road  called  the  "New- 
burg  turnpike,"  27  miles  from  Newburg.  The  Newburg  and 
Cochecton  turnpike  was  a  great  road  in  its  day.  No  late  map- 
makers  recognize  the  work  by  any  line  indicating  it.  Occasionally, 
in  the  front  hall  of  a  Pennsylvania  house,  an  old  map  may  be  seen 
showing  the  turnpike  road.  Soon,  however,  the  horseman  made  a 
detour  to  visit  R.  Nash,  an  old  Vermont  acquaintance,  where  on 
his  arrival  and  during  his  stay  of  several  days  he  was  shown  every 
kindness  and  attention.  He  brought  them  news  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  Vermont,  and  they,  in  turn,  helped  him  to  advantageously 
look  about.  Dr.  Fowler,  the  resident  physician,  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  flight,  expecting  in  the  spring  to  go  to  Ohio.  He  was  going- 
farther  west,  and  this  might  be  the  opening  the  young  doctor  was 
seeking.  There  was  nothing  decided  about  Dr.  Fowler's  mantle 
falling  on  the  young  doctor,  and  "the  face  and  general  appearance 
of  the  country"  seemed  somewhat  gloomy,  so  he  journeyed  on, 
and  the  story  in  the  old  letter,  from  which  we  learn  these  things 
journeys  on  too,  telling  how  he  came  to  Howard. 

In  going  to  R.  Nash's,  the  route  is  given  as  "moving  in  a 
westerly  direction,"  and  is  described  as  "through  a  country  the 
most  barren  and  dreary  in  general  of  any  one  of  equal  extent  I 
have  ever  seen,  though  along  the  rivulets  and  larger  streams  there 
are  flats,  limited  in  extent,  yet  very  productive.  When  I  left  R. 
Nash's  I  traveled  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction  bend- 
ing my  way  to  a  place  called  Canisteo,  in  the  "  Genesee  Country, " 
20  miles  from  Bath,  which  had  been   recommended  to  me  when  at 


the  Delaware  River  where  I  crossed  it,  60  miles  west  of  Newburg. 
Bath  was  out  of  my  way,  but  on  inquiring  I  found  but  a  few  miles. 
I  went  that  way.  Then  the  town  of  Howard  lay  in  my  route.  I 
concluded  to  call  on  B.  Harlow.  On  my  way  thither  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman  who  told  me  he  was  going  directly  to  the 
house.  Harlow  had  just  recovered  from  a  fever.  Mrs.  Harlow 
was  still  very  sick  with  fever.  The  gentleman  was  a  physician. 
He  had  another  patient  about  two  miles  distant.  He  directed 
them  if  she  should  be  worse  to  send  for  me,  as  I  should  be  at  Har- 
low's for  several  days.  He  lived  20  miles  away  and  could  not 
come  oftener  than  once  in  four  days.  The  latter  patient  was  very 
sick  and  grew  better  under  my  charge." 

Howard  is  a  new  township,  been  settled  more  or  less  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  but  mostly  in  five.  There  are  now  in  it  1150  inhab- 
itants and  not  a  quack  or  physician  in  any  part,  and  but  one  mid- 
wife Dr.  Bowen,  from  Whitehall,  lives  in  the  adjoining  town  and  has 
done  some  business  in  one  part  of  this  town.  I  feel  "anxious  to  try 
this  situation  for  it  appears  it  must  be  a  good  one.  It  is  my 
opinion,  at  present,  that  I  shall  continue  here  for  I  like  the  land 
best  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  other  physicians  live  in 
Bath,  13  miles  from  where  I  took  my  board  the  2nd  day  of  Novem- 
ber. I  am  perhaps  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Dr.  Par- 
melee.  I  believe,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  place  where  he  is, 
is  full  as  new  as  this,  and  more  unhealthy.  This  place  is  counted 
healthy.  This  town  lies  west  of  Bath  and  is  in  Steuben  County. 
Though  it  is  a  new  country,  1  think  the  face  of  it  is  full  as  hand- 
some as  Sempronius.  It  is  principally  settled  by  farmers  from  the 
Eastern  States,  and  these  Eastern  people  have  brought  hither  their 
habits  of  household  industry,  and  household  industries.  The  town 
is  made  uj)  of  difierent  settlements,  each  by  themselves.  I  find 
that  dress  and  manners  both  here  and  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
been  longer  settled,  are  of  the  plainest.  The  people  are  described 
as  honest  and  industrious,  friendly  and  courteous."  Four  good 
qualities.  "They  are  not  like  the  citizens  of  Essex  or  of  Cayuga, 
but  I  am  well  pleased  with  them." 

So  the  Doctor  made  a  stop  in  Howard.  Here  was  a  large 
opening  of  new  country  evidently  needing  a  doctor,  and  here  was 
a  doctor  looking  for  a  promising  oj)ening.  He  put  the  two  things 
together  and  began  boarding  in  the  home  of  "Uncle  Jacob"  Ben- 
nett the  2nd  day  of  November,  1S20. 
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One  of  the  first  things,  after  making  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
new  location,  at  least  until  spring,  was  to  write  an  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  wile  who  was  waiting  with  her  little  three  year  old 
Charlotte  in  the  village  on  Lake  Champlain,  fur  news  from  the 
"  Western  Wilds." 

This  seems  so  strange  to  us  who  live  here  now,  in  the  very  heart 
of  civilization.  Then  to  write  a  letter  was  an  event.  Pains  was 
taken  to  write  something  of  interest,  and  joy  was  felt  in  having 
something  of  worth  to  read.  Post  offices  were  few,  money  scarce, 
postage  high,  the  mail  service  slow.  The  letter  from  which  the 
above  extracts  have  been  taken  was  written  on  unruled  "fools- 
cap," the  top  of  the  page  was  folded  down,  the  bottom  of  the 
page  was  folded  up  to  meet  the  top  fold  in  the  middle  of  the  page, 
two  folds  again  lengthwise,  making  one  side  to  tuck  in  the  other 
side,  thus  making  a  plain  cover  for  the  superscription.  It  was 
sealed  with  a  red  wafer  and  mailed  from  Bath.  There  is  no  post 
office  stamp  on  the  letter,  but  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is 
v/ritten,  in  old-fashioned  writing  of  almost  perfect  letters  and 
figures,  "Bath  23  Nov.,"  and  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  the 
charge  for  postage,  "18i,"  and  richly  worth  the  trouble  and  the 
cost  was  the  letter. 

In  that  long  ago  patience  must  have  had  its  perfect  work  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  waited. 


The  Hardships  of  Moving  to  the 
New  Country 

.-^^HE  letter  giving  the  "historical  account"  of  the  Doctor's 
()l  journey  from  Vermont  to  Steuben  was  but  "fourteen  days  " 
going  back  from  Bath  to  Benson,  a  distance  of  less  than 
400  miles  as  the  postage  indicates.  Immediately  on  receiving  it 
his  wife  began  to  plan  for  making  Howard  her  home.  As  soon 
also  as  the  Doctor  found  himself  "located,"  at  least  until  spring, 
he  began  to  want  things.  He  wanted  his  "trunk"  and  his 
"books."  "If  these  could  be  sent  by  some  safe  hand  to  Geneva 
or  to  R.  Nash's,  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  me."  The  "valise" 
which  he  carried  on  horseback  held  only  needful  things  for  the 
traveler.  From  the  manner  of  his  "  coming  "  and  from  circum- 
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stances  which  afterward  occurred,  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
found  the  place  "designed"  for  him.  As  the  days  jjassed  into 
weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months,  he  felt  more  confident  that  he 
.should  make  his  "permanent  home"  in  Howard,  and  his  wants 
multiplied  correspondingly.  He  wanted  a  bed  and  bedding  and 
clothes,  he  wanted  newspapers.  The  "Budget"  (of  Troy,  N.  Y.) 
especially  "if  any  State  politics  are  inserted."  It  was  a  perplex- 
ing i)roblem  how  to  get  the  things  he  wanted— his  family  and  his 
household  goods  from  Benson,  Vt.,  to  Steuben.  It  is  so  easy  now 
to  move  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  if  one  wishes  to,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  think  how  different  it  was  then,  how  much  careful 
planning  it  took  and  how  much  endurance  it  required.  If  a  load 
oi-  part  of  a  load  could  be  sent  to  Geneva  this  winter  "that  might 
be  well.  The  heaviest  things  had  better  be  left  as  this  is  a  country 
where  very  little  furniture  is  required." 

The  young  wife's  courage  almost  failed  as  she  thought  of  a 
winter's  journey  with  her  little  girl  to  the  far  off  wooden  country 
and  "log  housed  village."  "If  some  one  was  to  come  and  bring 
her  she  was  to  take  down  in  writing  directions  from  Geneva  which 
Mr.  Millard  would  give  her  of  where  and  how  to  find  Howard  and 
the  Doctor."  A  hundred  years  ago,  and  more,  Geneva  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Indian  trade  for  a  wide  region.  It  was  on 
the  main  Indian  trail  frum  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  turn- 
pike from  one  extremity  of  the  State  to  the  other  was  laid  out 
mainly  on  this  trail,  and  so  Geneva  was  on  the  great  Genesee 
turnpike.  The  turnpike  roads  of  the  good  old  times  were  to  the 
towns  then,  what  the  trails  through  the  forest  had  been,  what  the 
railways  are  now.  They  opened  up  the  world  in  every  direction. 
Geneva  and  Bath  soon  after  1800  were  connected  by  a  letter  car- 
rier on  horseback,  and  later  by  a  stage  coach.  As  difficult  as 
such  a  journey  seemed,  the  brave  New  England  woman  proved 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  one  very  cold  morning  the  Doctor's 
wife  and  little  Charlotte  arrived  at  a  "small  log  school  house"  in 
Howard,  and  before  they  called  at  the  door  the  Doctor  met  them. 
The  best  part  of  the  moving  was  done,  the  Doctor's  wife  was  in 
Steuben,  and  the  goods  were  coming.  The  idea  of  keeping  school 
had  been  abandoned,  as  on  his  journey  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
greatest  wages  that  were  offered  were  $12  a  month,  less  $2  for 
keeping,  leaving  $10.  But  when  the  school  began  in  Howard  that 
winter  the  Doctor  was  the  schoolmaster.  "lam  keeping,"  he 
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writes,  "a  three  months'  school  for  a  mere  trifle  of  wages.  It  at 
this  time  makes  my  task  laborious,  but  three  months  soon  run 
away."  Before  and  after  school  there  were  patients  to  visit,  and 
often  a  long  ride  to  Bath  for  medicine  and  letters.  Letters  were 
directed  to  and  sometimes  mailed  from  Howard,  but  more  often 
from  Bath. 

In  a  letter  bearing  date  Feb.  21st,  1821,  the  Doctor's  wife 
gives  her  first  impressions  of  the  new  country  to  which  she  had 
come.  "I  am  considerably  disappointed  for  a  home,"  she  writes, 
"  in  the  appearance  of  the  town.  It  is  as  new  as  I  expected,  but 
there  are  3000  acres  of  land  all  in  one  body,  as  handsome  as  Mo- 
ravia and  much  larger.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Howard 
Flats.  They  are  all  over  settled  and  the  farms  mostly  cleared.  But 
not  a  framed  house  on  them.  In  time  they  will  be  beautiful.  A 
great  many  young  orchards.  From  the  number  and  age  of  the 
orchards  there  is  a  prospect  of  plenty  of  fruit  in  a  few  years. 
There  is  a  place  over  the  hills  called  Canisteo  where  they  have 
plums  and  apples  and  currants.  *  *  »  j  ani  content,  because 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  business,  and  at  present,  there's 
enough."  The  sight  of  the  wide  spreading  flats  had  heartened 
her  life,  and  the  land  seemed  to  her  also  as  handsome  as  Moravia, 
where  she  began  her  happy  home-making.  The  Hats  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  always  fair  to  see. 


Building  a  Pioneer  Home 
Opening  an  Inn 

(^;l  ATH  and  Canisteo  were  counted  old  towns  in  1820.  They 
ilR[  were  known  "  far  and  wide"  in  the  new  country.  Bath 
(j^  had  her  pretty  bit  of  romance  in  the  beginning  of  her  life. 
The  village  was  named  by  Col.  Williamson  after  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bath.  The  Lady  Henrietta  Laura  was  indeed  lovely 
if  her  portrait  tells  the  truth,  and  to  wear  her  name  as  a  crown 
forever  keeps  her  loveliness  in  remembrance.  Canisteo  had  been 
occupied  long  enough  by  the  settlers  to  offer  to  new-comers  fruit 
grown  in  her  orchards  and  gardens.  It  was  in  the  year  1820, 
April  1st,  that  the  township  of  Hornellsville  was  erected.  The 
town  began  its  prosperous  career  with  a  mill  and  a  post  oflice. 
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The  Canisteo  post  office  for  some  reason,  now  unknown,  instead  of 
being  at  Canisteo  village  was  kept  at  Hornell's  Settlement,  and 
through  this  township  tiowed  the  Canisteo,  a  "  boatable  stream  ;" 
one  of  those  wonderful  waterways  of  the  past,  by  which  arks  and 
rafts  went  floating  down  the  river  to  find  the  cities  by  the  sea.  A 
good  beginning  goes  a  long  ways  toward  a  good  ending,  and  in  the 
beginning  both  Howard  and  Hornellsville  had  much  that  was 
' ' very  good. ' ' 

Howard  was  a  new  town,  a  busy,  growing  little  western  vil- 
lage. It  was  on  a  post  road,  pleasant  for  situation.  The  face  of 
the  country  was  handsome  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  "The 
Flats,"  so  says  an  old  letter,  "  are  upland,  easily  cultivated,  and 
the  finest  for  grains  of  every  descrii)tion  of  any  lands  I  have  ever 
seen.  From  reports  there  are  in  the  western  part  of  this  town 
many  acres  of  as  good  flats  as  these  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
land  in  general  pi'oduces  good  crops,  the  hills  more  favorable  to 
grass.  The  chances  here  for  those  who  have  something  to  pur- 
chase improvements  with  are  very  good."  This  reads  like  a  story 
of  the  great  west  of  to-day— a  diminutive  story. 

In  a  new  town  there  are  always  houses  being  built ;  loungers 
love  to  look  on,  watch  the  growth  of  a  house,  suggest  changes, 
and  talk  it  over.  Loungers  are  we  who  love  to  look  back  and  talk 
about  old  houses  that,  like  their  builders,  have  gone  to  dust. 
Reading  this  description  of  the  first  house  built  by  Dr.  Goodrich 
in  Howard  we  seem  to  see  it  grow  together.  "Immediately  on 
the  close  of  my  school  I  purchased  one-half  an  acre  of  land,  in  a 
very  pleasant  situation,  and  contracted  to  have  me  a  house  built, 
18  by  30  feet.  Getting  the  timber,  planking,  making  the  window 
and  door  frames,  together  with  framing  and  raising  has  cost  ine 
thirty  dollars."  This  house  was  so  far  enclosed  that  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  middle  of  July,  1821.  The  wife  in  the  same  letter 
continues  the  description.  "The  posts  are  12i  feet,  four  six- 
lighted  windows  in  the  chamber  front,  with  a  chimney  in  one  end, 
and  calculated  for  a  stove  in  the  other,  a  good  cellar  under  the 
kitchen  room,  good  water  handy.  We  have  a  deed  for  our  land, 
$25  for  half  an  acre.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  situation  as  I  could  wish 
to  live  in,  and  good  neighbors.  It  is  'right  across  '  from  where 
Mr.  Bennett  lives."  The  garden  too  was  a  source  of  delight,  and 
they  had  "string  beans  and  green  peas  for  dinner  July  18th." 
How  hungry  we  should  be  to  have  to  wait  till  the  middle  of  sum- 
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mer  for  our  garden  vegetables.  They  did  not  get  their  onions 
fi'om  Egypt  or  Bermuda,  and  ripe  berries  from  a  Southland,  and 
fruit  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  we  do.  Yet  they  were 
wisely  content  with  what  they  had.  Beside  the  garden  there  was 
"a  small  piece  of  flax,"  and  two  acres  of  corn  land  which  it  was 
planned  to  buy  "when  the  first  owner  gets  a  deed."  Wool  was 
scarce.  "I  have  not  seen  a  lock  since  1  left  Vermont,  but  flax  is 
plenty.  I  have  had  between  40  or  50  pounds  this  spring.  It  is  prin- 
cipally spun."  They  had  their  fancy-work.  The  pieces  of  home- 
made linen  which  "my  mother  spun"  are  the  art  treasures  of 
many  a  home.  The  spinning  wheels,  both  the  great  and  the  little 
wheel,  had  then  the  beauty  of  use  as  well  as  ornament,  as  they 
held  their  place  in  the  living-room.  (From  a  later  letter  to  her 
sisters).  In  May,  1822,  "we  took  out  license,  enlarged  our  house 
an  opened  an  inn  or  '  public  house.'  We  put  on  an  addition  of  48 
feet  long  and  14  deep,  which  will  when  comjjleted  be  very  com- 
modious as  a  public  house.  In  August,  1822,  there  was  held  at  our 
house  an  installation  of  the  new  lodge.  We  prepared  dinner  for 
between  one  and  two  hundred  head.  We  have  considerable  com- 
pany to  wait  upon,  and  as  it  chiefly  devolves  upon  me,  I  have  little 
leisure  for  writing  or  reflection.  However,  it  is  somewhat  profit- 
able to  us,  as  we  take  considerable  money  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  it  brings  some  debts  into  the  house  that  turn  to  advantage. 
Our  business  is  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been  since  we  were  married. " 
Mr.  Asa  McConnell  said,  when  asked  if  he  remembered  where  the 
house  stood,  where  that  installation  was  held,  said  :  "Yes,  it  stood 
on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Lyman  Jones'  hotel,"  and  there 
has  been  an  inn  on  that  corner  for  the  benefit  of  travel  and  traffic 
ever  since  that  first  inn  was  opened.  The  inns  s})ringing  up  by  the 
wayside  and  in  the  small  villages  were  a  necessity  required  by 
increased  travel  and  traffic.  The  public  houses,  the  guide-board  at 
the  four-corners,  and  the  hillside  spring  turned  into  a  roadside 
watering  trough,  were  as  essental  to  the  post  road  as  the  {)ost 
road  was  to  the  post  village. 

An  event  of  general  interest  in  the  year  1821  and  the  45th  of 
our  Independence  was  the  forming  of  a  Battalion  of  Infantry  in 
the  County  of  Steuben.  Simeon  Bacon,  Commandant,  and  Levi  S. 
Goodrich  appointed  and  constituted  Surgeon  of  the  Battalion,  com- 
mission dated  17th  March,  1821,  signed  by  the  Governor,  DeWitt 
Clinton.  Both  the  signature  and  the  honor  conferred  by  his  award 
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cause  the  commission  to  he  held  in  esteem  to  this  day,  for  DeWitt 
CHnton  in  his  day  "  was  on  all  sides  looked  up  to  as  the  most  risinj? 
man  of  the  Union."  Military  comi)anies  were  organized  and 
"trained"  against  a  day  of  need,  whether  they  ever  saw  any 
actual  service  or  not.  "General  training"  and  "training  days" 
in  the  towns  where  they  trained  were  the  days  of  the  year,  the 
gala  days.  They  brought  out  from  every  quarter  of  the  township 
men,  women  and  children  to  see  the  trainers.  Training  cake  was 
an  institution  of  the  day,  and  "  'pears  like  there's  never  been  no 
such  good  cake  made  since  as  that  was,"  said  one  who  was  young 
then.  In  the  carefully  written  receipt  books  of  a  century  ago  are 
found  receipts  for  "training  cake  "  with  (Christmas  pudding  and 
Thanksgiving  pie. 


"  A  Little  House  Well  Filled  " 

''TjyHE  year  after  the  opening  of  the  inn  another  house  was  built 
(|l  on  the  land  purchased,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  where 
the  first  house  was  built,  on  the  road  to  Bath.  The  week 
liefore  Christmas,  1823,  the  Doctor  moved  his  family  into  the  new 
house,  which  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was  built  into  a  sidehill.  The 
happy  wife  writes  to  her  Vermont  home,  "  We  are  now  settled  on 
a  good  farm  with  good  framed  house,  and  things  comfortable. 
We  live  well  ;  although  we  have  a  thousand  little  troubles  to  an- 
noy, we  are  contented  and  happy  in  our  retired  and  healthful 
situation.  This  place  is  a  complete  retreat  from  most  of  the  e.x- 
travagant  fashions  of  the  day."  When  people  feel  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  are  in  the  place  designed  for  them,  that  their 
home  is  in  the  most  desirable  situation,  that  they  have  the  pleas- 
antest  and  best  neighbors,  they  live  in  Paradise,  no  matter  in  what 
place  they  live.  Though  really  convinced  at  heart  that  he  was  in 
the  right  place,  in  the  autumn  of  1«21  the  Doctor  carried  out  what 
had  been  included  in  the  plan  of  his  journey  when  looking  for  a 
loijati-on,  and  vi-sited  "Uncle  Melvin  Barnes"  in  Middleburg,  and 
"Uncle  Edmund  Barnes"  in  LeRoy,  Genesee  County.  Found 
them  well  and  doing  well.  He  called  on  Dr.  Parmelee,  quite 
pleased  with  his  situation.  "Margaret  very  much  contented, 
looking  forward  with  great  expectations  of  being  rich."  He  called 
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on  Judge  Elle  Smith,  ])leased  with  his  situation,  the  family  much 
respected.  Dr.  Chauncey  and  Catherine  enjoy  themselves  very 
well,  think  of  visiting  Vermont  this  winter."  He  called  on  many 
more  and  returned  home  contented.  Howard,  where  he  had  made 
a  stop,  was  just  as  good  a  place  to  live,  and  it  was  as  easy  to  earn 
a  living  there  as  anywhere."  The  next  year  a  journey  to  Vermont 
confirmed  this  contented  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  written,  "I  think 
the  country  far  better  than  before  I  went  my  journey.  The  crops 
here  are  the  best  of  any  I  saw.  No  man  knows  the  choice  be- 
tween two  places  until  he  has  seen  them  both.  This  country 
improves  very  fast.  Our  town  has  become  rich  and  our  village 
prosperous.     The  society  has  greatly  imf)roved." 

On  the  good  farm  where  everything  was  beginning  to  be  so 
happily  comfortable,  there  must  have  been  a  maple  orchard  or 
sugar  bush,  for  the  first  year  there  was  made  150  pounds  of  maple 
sugar.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  luxurious  life  when  the  house- 
hold supplies  were  furnished  from  our  farm.  A  little  parlor  and 
a  large  garden  was  the  old  fashioned  rule,  and  the  store-room  in  a 
well-to-do  house  must  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  country  store 
where  goods  are  exchanged  for  produce.  It  differed  from  the 
supply  of  the  housekeeper  of  today  in  that  it  consisted  more 
largely  of  staples  and  less  of  jars  of  jelly  and  jars  of  jam.  There 
were  dried  fruits,  and  preserved  fruits  so  richly  sweet  our  weaker 
digestion  prefers  the  canned  fruit  of  the  present  day.  There  was 
lard  in  quantity,  a  suggestion  of  doughnuts  and  "crullers."  There 
was  maple  sugar  and  honey.  "  Have  taken  up  100  pounds  of  hom^y 
without  destroying  the  bees,"  is  written  of  one  summer.  But 
with  all  the  good  things  they  had,  how  did  they  ever  make  tea 
biscuits  without  cream-of-tartar  or  our  later  baking  powder? 

The  exchange  of  commodities,  of  goods  for  grain  or  the  like 
was  a  common  matter.  Boys  at  school  call  this  kind  of  deal 
"swapping;"  when  they  grow  up  they  call  it  "barter."  He 
succeeds  best  in  a  new  country  who  understands  best  the  science 
of  making  the  most  of  everything  that  comes  to  hand,  the  making 
grist  of  everything  brought  to  his  mill. 

"My  horse  died.  I  exchanged  her  for  a  cow  by  paying  five 
dollars.  The  cow  with  good  care  and  plenty  of  forage  aiforded 
through  the  winter  a  very  good  supply  of  milk  and  butter."  Even 
in  these  days  a  live  cow  is  counted  better  than  a  dead  horse, 
though  "hide  and  hoof  "  had  their  value. 
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"In  the  spring?  of  1825  there  was  a  sensation  that  shook  the 
conntry  round  about.  A  man  calling  himself  Robert  Douglas  had 
a  trial  for  stabbing  a  man  in  this  county  last  January  ;  was  con- 
demned ;  on  account  of  an  error  he  was  sent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Albany  ;  a  new  trial  ordered  which  closed  last  Monday  ; 
again  condemned  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  the  last  Friday  in 
April.  He  was  e.xecuted  in  Bath  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Ives. 
We  attended,  and  saw  the  unhappy  victim  drop  from  the  galhnvs 
into  a  never-ending  eternity." 

The  official  description  of  the  hanging  of  Douglas  is  copied 
from  "The  Bench  and  Bar"  by  Charles  H.  McMaster  in  the 
printed  leport  of  The  Bath  Centennial  : 

"One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  executions  of  the  past  century 
in  this  State  occurred  at  Gallows  Hill,  now  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  village,  the  29th  day  of  April,  1825.  On  that  day, 
near  the  hour  of  noon,  Robert  Douglas,  a  young  man  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Samuel  H.  Ives,  of  Troupsburg,  was  taken  from  the  Bath  jail  for 
e.xecution.  'At  the  hour  appointed,  six  companies  of  militia, 
armed  and  equipped,'  says  a  writer  of  the  period,  'paraded  in 
front  of  the  stone  jail  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Pulteney 
S(]uare.  The  prisoner  was  brought  out,  draped  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  grave,  to  be  placed  in  an  open  wagon  containing  his  coffin, 
but,  choosing  to  walk,  he  was  placed  between  two  officers  and 
marched  to  the  place  of  execution.  Sheriff  John  Magee,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  gave  the  order  to  march  and  the  procession, 
headed  by  a  military  band  playing  the  Dead  March,  moved  up  Lib- 
erty and  Geneva  streets  to  Gallows  Hill  where  Douglas  was  hung 
in  the  presence  of  10,000  witnesses  '  —  a  scene  worthy  of  the  dark 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  spectacle  that  happily  is  no 
longer  possible  with  us." 
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The  Beautiful  Life  of  a  Good   Wife 


It  seems  but  yesterday  she  died,  but  years 

Have  passed  binco  then  ;  the  wondrous  chanpe  of  time 

Makes  K^reat  things  little,  little  thiuRS,  sublime. 

And  sanctifies  the  dew  of  daily  tears. 

She  died,  as  all  must  die  :  no  trace  appears 

In  History's  papre,  nor  save  in  my  poor  rhyme. 

Of  her,  whoso  life  was  love,  whose  lovely  prime 

Passed  sadly  where  no  sorrows  are,  nor  fears. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  ;  to-day  I  read 

A  few  short  letters  in  her  own  dear  hand. 

And  doubted  if  'twere  true.     Their  tender  grace 

Seem  radiant  with  her  life:    Oh  !  can  the  dead 

Thus  in  their  letters  live  !     1  tied  the  band 

And  kissed  her  name  as  ihoiiRli  1  kissed  her  face." 

{Old  P2NGI.I.SH  Poet.) 

.'^^N  the  days  when  the  Doctor's  diploma  was  new,  when  the 
^j  lilac  colored  ribbon,  which  was  drawn  through  the  left  side, 
C  and  to  which  was  affixed  a  seal,  was  as  bright  as  his  hopei* 

of  the  future,  his  first  i)ractice  was  in  Kelloggsville,  Sempronious, 
where  he  had  a  competitor  "who  had  the  advantage  of  him,  by 
reason  of  his  gray  hair."  But  by  the  attraction  which  the  older 
and  younger  members  of  the  profession  have  for  each  other,  in  a 
few  months  he  became  the  "colleague"  of  Dr.  Annabel,  the  set- 
tled physician  in  Moravia,  in  the  same  township. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1816,  Doctor  Goodrich  married  Esther 
Barnes  of  Benson,  and  took  his  young  wife  to  "the  jileasant 
village  of  Moravia."  Here  she  was  as  pleased  with  the  situation 
as  she  could  be  anywhere  away  from  her  dear  friends.  Her  gifts 
to  her  parents  and  brother  and  sisters  on  the  New  Year's  morning 
before  the  wedding  were  a  note  to  each.  In  the  one  to  her  parents 
she  says  :  "I  pray  that  you  may  enjoy  what  you  have  anticipated 
in  your  children.  Sui)i)Osing  I  should  be  the  first  to  break  the 
home  circle,  I  desire  your  counsels  maybe  given  the  same  as  when 
with  you.  "  To  the  aged  grandmother  in  the  home  she  said  :  "  I 
feel  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  good  counsel  and  in- 
struction, and  I  shall  be  quite  lost  without  your  company  when  'I 
fly  to  reap  the  golden  harvest  of  the  West.'  "  It  v/as  a  pretty  to 
do  to  write  those  little  letters.  She  might  have  wrought  with 
great  diligence  some  pretty  knick-knack  that  would  have  worn  out 
with  use,  and  have  gone  into  the  dust  heap  years  ago,  while  the 
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lustre  of  the  love  in  her  written  words  shines  just  as  brightly  as 
when  i)enned,  though  the  paper  has  yellowed  by  time  and  the  ink 
is  dim  and  faded.  Loving  words  never  grow  old.  Her  letters 
picture  to  us  herself  as  well  as  the  scenes  through  which  slie 
passed.  Her  mother  was  her  choice  friend  and  to  her  she  wrote 
all  the  pleasant  little  experiences  of  her  first  housekeeping.  "I 
have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  almost  all  in  the  village,"  she 
writes,  "and  I  find  them  friendly  and  agreeable.  I  enjoy  myself 
well  in  this  society.  They  are  attentive  to  strangers  and  api)ear 
without  affectation.  We  have  parties  here  as  often  as  once  a 
week."  In  this  pleasant  village  where  the  society  was  good,  with 
its  small  choice  library,  life  was  so  simple  and  unaffected  that  the 
young  village  lady  who  went  to  a  visit  every  week,  must  leave  off 
her  writing  when  it  grew  dusk  for  she  must  "go  and  milk."  "I 
have  gotten  my  spinning  almost  done ;  I  have  had  a  girl  to  assist 
me.  I  am  making  a  piece  for  aprons,  the  next  plain."  Oh, 
mamma,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  place.  In  a  few  days  (this  is 
dated  April  3rd,  1816)  the  orchards  will  unfold  to  view  hidden 
beauties,  and  the  fields  already  apjjear  in  their  glory  of  green." 
"Mrs.  Anabel  sends  her  compliments  to  mamma."  Then  she  en- 
closed a  piece  of  a  new  dress,  says  "Madison  hats  are  very 
fashionable,"  and  runs  on  again  about  the  "teas."  "Moravia 
custom  is  to  set  the  table  without  a  cloth  and  put  plates  for  as 
many  as  will  be  seated,  to  lay  their  cakes  on.  It  is  very  pretty, 
I  think,  so  'tis  new."  She  finishes  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sis- 
ters, "If  you  are  in  haste  for  a  custard,  put  it  into  a  kettle  with 
a  little  water  in  the  kettle,  hang  it  over  the  fire  (those  were  the 
days  of  fire-place  cooking,)  put  on  the  lid  and  it  will  cook  in  a  few 
minutes." 

To  begin  housekeeping  was  just  as  delightful  then  as  now, 
and  our  hearts  are  made  so,  that  growing  old  is  put  off  by  a  lively, 
loving  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  young. 

Her  later  letters  have  told  of  her  coming  to  Howard,  of  her 
pleasant  neighbors,  of  their  gi-atifying  success  in  business,  and  of 
her  contented  happiness.  She  was  willing  to  go  wherever  it  had 
been  thought  best  to  go,  and  in  whatever  place  where  she  was, 
there  was  a  home.  One  day  she  was  writing  to  her  Vermont  home; 
it  was  on  her  31st  birthday,  and  she  fell  to  thinking  of  the  years 
and  the  changes  they  had  brought  to  her,  and  she  wrote,  "The 
last  ten  years  of  my  life  have  flown  with  the  swiftness  of  a  {)ass- 
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ing  gale  never  to  be  recalled,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that 
no  action  or  word  has  left  a  sting  behind."  When  she  then  laid 
down  her  pen  it  was  forever.  "When  the  harvest  was  almost  rijjo 
to  gather  in,  and  enough  of  everything  on  hand,  the  wife  sickened 
and  died.  All  was  done  that  could  be  done  ;  it  availed  not.  God 
picked  the  rose  in  its  perfect  bloom.  The  remains  were  laid  in  a 
double  coffin,  and  conveyed  to  the  new  school  house.  When  the 
lid  was  raised  to  expose  the  form  to  view,  that  in  life  moved 
through  society  respected,  there  were  tears  in  every  eye.  A  feel- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  an  aged  friend  of  mine.  The  funeral 
rites  were  respectable.  "  —  L.  S.  G.  This  letter  went  out  from 
Howard  telling  of  her  death  July  29,  1825,  and  reached  lienson 
August  11th,  and  upon  it  is  written  in  the  father's  hand,  "At  sun- 
down received  this  letter  from  the  post  office."  The  going  out  of 
this  "chaste,  discreet,  unblemished  life"  had  made  it  sundown  in 
two  homes. 

Any  day  that  you  should  walk  through  the  village  graveyard, 
on  the  left  of  the  main  walk  is  the  stone,  where  you  can  read  the 
eiiitaph,  that  since  she  died  has  recorded  her  worth  — 

"SACKKD   TO   THE    MEMORY   OF 
DEPARTED    WORTH 

This  stone  shall  tell  the  wanderer 
Here  lies  the  daughter  of  innocence. 
The  tontfue  of  anKelic  sweetness, 
.     The  mirror  of  virtue. 

Crown  of  domestic  happiness 
Far  from  her  native  land 
She  breath<^i  her  last. 
St  ranker,  weep  !" 

There  was  something  just  a  little  pathetic  in  her  longing  for 
her  "native  land,"  as  she  always  called  Vermont,  that  made  a 
younger  generation  think  of  her  as  some  gentle  foreigner  from 
over  the  sea  who  fell  asleep  among  strangers  ;  and  always  hearing 
her  mentioned  as  "lovely  Esther,"  they  grew  up  thinking  "lovely  " 
was  a  part  of  her  name,  and  truly  it  might  have  been  so.  The 
dead  are  not  forgotten.  To  this  day  her  name  is  spoken  with 
reverence  and  her  lovely  life  remembered  with  love. 
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A  Journey  lo  and   from   Benson,  Vermont 

When  the  fire  burns  out  and  the  ashes  are  cold  upon  the 
hearth,  and  there  is  no  glad  welcome  on  coming  from  a  day  of 
anxiety  and  care,  a  place  is  no  longer  a  hoyne.  In  the  fall  of  \KliJ 
Doctor  Goodrich  journeyed  to  Vermont  and  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber married  Laura  Eleanor,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Aziel 
Barnes  of  Benson,  and  returned  to  Howard  with  his  wife  and  little 
eight  year  old  Charlotte  who  had  been  with  her  grand  jiarents 
since  her  mother  died.  The  journey  was  by  carriage,  and  the 
letters  to  her  Vermont  home  describe  the  journey  in  brief.  The 
first  letter  with  the  beginning  of  the  journey  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  but  her  father's  re|)iy  tells  some  things  ; 

"Benson,  Vt.,  Oct.  15,  1826. 
"Your  communication  dated  September  29  was  received  in 
nine  days'  bringing  the  jjleasing  intelligence  of  your  safe  ari'ival 
at  Howard,  the  pleasant  journey,  and  your  visit  at  the  Springs 
(Saratoga).  I  shall  soon  e.xpect  your  next  epistle  giving  the  ac- 
count of  the  remainder  of  your  journey.  You  write  that  your 
neighbors  in  the  new  country  think  you  a  'prodigy'  becau.se  you 
play  and  sing  with  the  violin.  Don't  let  their  flatteries  make  you 
jiroud." 

The  second  letter  contains  the  delightful  recital  of  incidents 
and  new  and  interesting  sights  : 

"Howard,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1826. 

"  I  resume  my  pen  to  give  you  a  brief  conclusion  of  my  jour- 
ney. Through  inadvertance,  I  forgot  to  mention  the  village  of 
Amsterdam,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  River,  four  miles  from  Flor- 
ence. It  is  on  the  Mohawk  turnpike,  a  busy  little  place.  The 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  is  sui)ported  by  three  beautiful 
stone  arches.  They  are  fine.  We  traveled  by  the  river  many 
miles,  which  time  we  were  highly  entertained  with  the  canal  boats 
])assing  and  repassing,  and  also  the  stages,  and  perhaps  both  at 
the  same  time.  The  village  of  Utica  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mohawk,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Erie  Canal  passes 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  village,  from  which  roads  diverge  in 
all  directions.  It  is  a  busy  place  and  has  beautiful  i)ublic  and 
l)rivate  buildings." 

Born  in  a  pretty  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  she 
was  from  childhood  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  lake  and  river 
scenery,  and  her  pen  touched  on  the  views  her  memory  held  of 
buildings  and  bridges,  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  home  folks 
who  had  ever  with  them  the  beauty  of  the  lake  scenery.  They 
were  at  Oneida  on  a  Sunday,  and  saw  the  Oneidas  in  their  gala 
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I  dress,  blankets  and  leggins.     The  dress  of  the   squaws  was  a  little 

more  beaded  and  showy  than  that  of  the  braves,  and  they  wore 
black  fur  hats.  "At  Auburn  the  public  buildin{?s  were  tine,  and 
eight  miles  from  Auburn  was  the  famous  Cayuga  Bridge  which 
crossed  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  great  Western  turnpike."  The  next 
places  of  note  were  Salina  and  Liverpool  where  they  gained  a  sight 
of  the  great  salt  industry  of  New  York  State.  "We  sto[)}jed 
over  night  here  with  a  cousin  of  Smith's,  Lawyer  Church.  He 
married  his  wife  in  New  York.  She  is  an  accomplished  lady  and 
made  it  very  agreeable  for  us.  In  the  morning  before  starting  on 
our  journey,  Lawyer  Church  and  lady  accompanied  us  as  we  walked 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Lake,  where  salt  was  being  man- 
ufactured. They  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  settle  in  this 
village.  In  Waterloo  we  visited  a  printing  oHice,  and  saw  them 
striking  off  the  i)aper,  but  you  must  read  '  Brother  Jonathan's 
descrii)tion  of  a  visit  to  a  printing  office.'  He  describes  it  better 
than  I  can."  Who  was  "Brother  Jonathan?"  The  man  who  in 
those  days  seasoned  the  stories  he  told  with  wit  and  wisdom,  as 
Josh  Billings  and  others  have  done  in  the  days  since  then.  (Jeneva 
was  the  gem  of  this  collection  of  "instantaneous  views."  "A 
beautiful  village,  with  terraced  gardens,  from  the  mansions  of  the 
rich  on  the  hill  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  village  is  situated  on 
the  hillside  and  summit  of  an  eminence  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  Academy  stands  on  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  main  street  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  waters  of  Seneca 
Lake,  bordered  by  the  most  beautiful  landscape  my  eyes  ever 
beheld." 

Then  the  tone  of  the  letter  changes  to  home  things.  "Tell 
the  girls  (her  sisters)  I  bought  me  stuff,  fine  bumbazette,  for  an 
apron,  and  a  nice  brass  kettle  the  size  of  Sophia's."  Ridiculous 
and  superflous  purchases  ?  Not  at  all.  The  pretty  fancy  aprons, 
the  dressiest  of  silk,  were  as  much  prized  for  dressing  up  for  an 
afternoon,  as  the  sash  and  jabot  worn  with  such  jiride  in  these 
days.  And  the  kettle  !  Every  advanced,  up-to-date  housekeejier 
possessed  or  longed  to  possess  a  fine  brass  kettle.  In  the  big 
kitchen— then  big  kitchens  were  required  for  the  big  work  to  be 
done  — the  kettle  shone  like  the  sun  on  the  shelf  where  it  was 
rather  ostentatiously  displayed,  and  when  by  any  untoward  event 
in  its  useful  life  it  did  not  give  light  where  it  was  jjlaced,  it  was 
green  with  envy  !  No  porcelain-lined,  granite  or  aluminum  dish 
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that  we  use  has  the  glory  of  the  shining  brass  kettle  in  the  long- 
past  kitchen.  It  was  lighter  in  weight  than  much  of  the  iron 
furniture  in  use  for  fire-place  cooking.  When  one  looks  at  the 
iron  kettle  supi)osed  to  have  been  used  by  Rose  Standish,  one  won- 
ders how  she  ever  got  it  off  the  crane  when  her  Captain  Miles 
Standish  was  not  at  home.  The  young  wife  wanted  this  shining 
j)iece  of  kitchen  furniture  for  her  new  housekeeping,  and  in  its 
shining  brightness  was  also  the  sunshine  of  those  royal  bright  days 
that  brought  her  to  her  new  home. 

The  letter  closes  by  saying  :  "We  live  in  our  own  house,  what 
there  is  of  it.  It  is  very  small,  but  in  the  spring  we  plan  to  build 
an  addition  and  an  office.     We  are  very  i)leasantly  situated." 


A   Busy,  Bustling  Villafje  in   tlie 
Early  Thirties 

/jfNNLY  a  few  years  ago  there  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
\\\)  Main  Street  of  the  village  of  Howard  a  house  that  looked 
very  much  as  it  must  have  looked  when  it  was  built  in  1827. 
A  small  upright  with  a  long  wing  on  the  east,  and  a  long,  low 
stoop  the  length  of  the  wing.  It  had  once  been  painted  yellow. 
In  1M8U  it  is  written  of  this  house:  "Goodrich  has  sold  his  stand 
for  $500  and  is  building  a  new  house  almost  opposite  Olmsted's." 
The  house  was  known  for  many  years  after  as  the  Willys  House. 
Houses,  like  people,  have  their  day  of  popularity,  and  the  Willys 
House  had  its  day.  "There  was  a  3rd  of  July  ball  at  Willys'. 
Forty  couple  took  supper."  "There  was  a  large  quilting  at  Mr. 
Willys'  yesterday  (June  2,  1831.)  They  invited  all  over  town. 
Only  young  ladies  in  the  afternoon.  Charlotte  attended.  There 
was  music  and  dancing  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  dancing  school 
taught  at  Willys'  (our  old  stand)  by  Mr.  Griswold,  who  has  taught 
classes  in  Batavia  and  LeRoy.  The  class  numbers  fifteen  couple. " 
Howard  was  just  a  "delightsome  village"  with  a  pleasant  and 
"handsome  square"  when  a  tide  of  prosperity  set  in.  There 
were  two  taverns,  two  stores  well  filled  with  goods,  and  a  black- 
smith shop.  Of  these  days  it  is  written:  "Property  rises  fast 
and  commands  cash.  Lands  are  high  and  good  places  scarce. 
We  soon  expect  new  neighbors  where  Mr.  Willys  lives.  Mr.  Gam- 
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ble,  from  Bath,  has  hired  the  stand  for  five  years  for  a  tavern  ai 
store.  The  new  store  that  is  building  is  rented  to  a  mercha; 
from  New  York  City,  He  will  be  here  in  July."  This  was 
1H31.  "Gamble  pays  $100  a  year  rent  for  the  Willys  stan 
Swartz  in  Randall  Graves'  place  pays  $140  rent.  Charles  Grav^ 
builds  the  store  opposite  the  blacksmith  shop."  The  distri 
school,  the  winter  of  '30  and  '31,  was  taught  by  Comfort  Belde 
and  Electa  Patchin,  sister  of  Dr.  Patchin,  of  Cohocton,  taught 
"select  school"  in  the  summer  of  '31.  Sally  Olmsted  taught 
"lace  school."  Has  your  mother  or  grandmother  one  of  tho: 
beautiful  long  veils  wrought  under  Miss  Sally's  instructior 
Were  the  days  longer  then  than  now,  that  with  spinning  ai 
weaving,  the  women  found  time  for  such  marvelous  needlework 
If  the  truth  be  told,  those  mothers  of  old  were  wonderful  wome 

About  this  time  "a  milliner"  moved  in  from  Bath,  MissHoaj 
"has  as  much  work  as  she  can  attend  to,  boards  with  Andre 
Baker,  Jr.  She  helped  Lydia  fix  her  Navarino  bonnet."  One  h. 
to  think  a  moment  of  the  battles  of  the  world  to  find  where  tl 
Navarino  bonnet  got  its  name.  The  allied  Russian,  French  ai 
English  fleets  utterly  defeated  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  flee 
Oct.  20,  1827,  at  the  small  town  of  Navarino,  and  in  the  followir 
years  the  Navarino  bonnet  was  the  fashion.  "  Calvin  Graves  keei 
tavern  where  the  Widow  Cole  owned,  and  where  in  1830  there  w; 
a  splendid  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July."  The  singing  scho 
was  held  at  Charles  Graves'. 

Howard  had  a  passion  for  schools,  There  were  dancing  school 
singing  schools,  "select  schools,"  "lace  schools,"  and  day  selioo 
wliere  the  young  generation  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  know 
edge  of  the  Three  R's.  In  1833  this  passion  for  schools  fiowert 
in  the  building  of  an  academy.  (July  12th,  1833.)  "Got  the  timlx 
out  yestei'day  for  a  high  school  and  to  hold  meetings,  enough  sign( 
to  build  a  good  house  on  the  Charles  Graves  land  at  the  Corners. 
(Seymour  Howard's  letter:)  "  We  are  to  have  (1833)  an  ordin 
tion  here  on  the  tenth  of  July.  Mr.  Rufus  Peet,  the  Baj)tist  mi 
ister,  is  to  be  ordained.  He  i)reached  in  the  school  house  th 
summer."  A  little  later  the  prosperous  little  community,  in  tl 
midst  of  meadow  lands  and  wilderness  greenery,  felt  that  th( 
ought  to  have  a  church  building,  for  the  church,  organized  ear 
in  the  settlement  of  the  village,  set  on  the  hills,  with  tai>erir 
spires  pointing  al)ove  the  meadow  land  and  mountain  to  the  bh 
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sky,  and  they  built  the  churches.  "Our  town  is  growinj^, "  in- 
habitants come  here  from  "far  and  near."  The  Firiscoes  were 
from  Enp^land.  In  1833  the  gristmill  south  of  Seymour  Howard's 
house  was  owned  by  "Baker  and  Briscoe."  Aaron  Stackjjool  was 
an  Englishman,  a  "trunk  maker"  by  trade.  Eldward  O'Brien,  a 
young  lawyer,  came  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  And  how  did 
they  all  find  this  little  interior  town  on  the  post  road  between 
Bath,  the  capital  of  Steuben  County,  and  Angelica,  the  capital  of 
Alk'gany  County?  Justly  the  townspeople  felt  a  i)i-ide  in  their 
town.  A  few  years  had  made  a  marked  change  in  both  the  village 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  knight-errant  on  horseback  seek- 
ing his  fortune  in  Western  New  York.  He  had  made  this  i)lace 
his  home,  helped  to  build  it  up  and  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity.  It 
was  a  gay  little  center  of  business  and  brightness.  But  to  return 
to  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  this  little  Vanity  Fair  of  long  ago. 

"This  afternoon,  August  30,  1832,  a  gentleman  from  New 
York  came  to  Willys  tavern  and  hired  this  house  and  store.  His 
family  came  in  high  style  with  a  negro  driver.  He  opens  his  store 
in  a  few  days,  and  boards  at  Willys'.  Hess  and  Gamble  are  going 
to  break  uj)  store  keeping."  In  November  of  the  same  year  a 
"Mr.  Whitwood  from  Sempronius  has  bought  a  village  lot,  builds 
a  store  in  the  spring  and  will  fill  it  with  goods.  He  is  worth  .^TUdO, 
a  gentleman  of  very  fine  appearance.  He  will  be  an  acceptable 
iiccession  to  our  society.  I  knew  him  in  by-gone  days.  His  wife 
:'ame  from  a  family  next  to  my  boarding  place  in  Kelloggsville,  a 
Miss  Kellogg,  and  the  place  was  named  for  her  people."  Mr. 
Whitwood  sustained  the  fine  character  with  which  he  came  to 
Howard  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Hornellsville. 
He  was  buried  on  Christmas  Day,  1868.  Ellen  Alice  first  saw  the 
ight  in  the  Willys  house,  and  Charlotte  was  married  in  the  house 
vcross  from  Olmsted's,  which,  in  its  day,  was  considered  by  its 
)wners  "quite  superior."  (Olmsted  was  the  neighbor  who  wrote 
.0  Vermont;  "Goodrich  is  alive  yet,  for  now  and  then  we  hear 
lim  laugh  !"  He  lived  next  door.)  Then  there  was  the  splendid 
vedding  of  Calvin  Graves,  merchant  of  the  village,  and  Miss  Em- 
neline  Bennett ;  and  the  marriage  of  Jenet  Graves  and  Austin 
^acon.  No  wedding,  but  neighbors  invited  to  the  infair,  which  is 
low  out  of  date,  but  was,  when  in  fashion,  a  very  pretty  party. 

As  the  log    houses    receded,  and  were  superceded    by  framed 
louses  along  the  line  of  the  village  street,  front  yards  and  flower 
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beds  appeared.  A  June  letter  says  :  "I  have  a  very  pretty  flow( 
garden.  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  flowers,  '  cives  (common  i 
old  gardens,)  celendine  (the  swallows'  flower,)  columbine,  swe( 
William,  pinks,  violets,  honeysuckles,  fluer-de-lis,  roses,  lilies  ar 
lilacs.'  "  These  gardens  were  not  laid  out  after  the  English  mai 
ner  of  Mount  V^ernon,  but  consisted  mostly  of  two  flower  bed: 
one  each  side  of  the  path  from  the  front  gate  to  the  front  doo 
Whatever  it  is  that  makes  it  so,  it  is  always  more  home-like  wit 
a  flower  bed  in  the  front  yard  than  it  is  without  the  flowers, 
few  books  and  papers  do  the  same  thing  for  the  inside  of  tF 
house  ;  and  a  letter  tells  us  that  there  is  taken  for  the  home 
magazine,  "The  Casket,  or  Flowers  of  Literature,  Wit  and  Sei 
timent, "  a  monthly,  printed  in  Philadelphia.  "The  SaturdE 
Courier,"  a  Philadelphia  weekly,  medical  journals,  and  other 
possibly  Bath  papers. 

Other  luxuries  were  creeping  in  with  flowers  and  books, 
this  hey-day  of  the  life  of  gaiety  and  i)leasure  in  the  villag- 
Carpets  had  not  been  much  in  vogue  in  the  small  quarters  i 
the  early  log  houses,  but  in  these  days  of  progress  cari)ets  we: 
Cuming  in  fashion.  "We  are  making  us  a  carpet  this  summer,  f 
it  with  tow  yarn,  have  it  woven  in  stripes,  shaded,  the  colors  sha 
ing  into  each  other,  'like  the  rainbow,'  "  which  is  the  name  give 
to  the  pattern.  It  is  made  of  yarn.  In  many  homes  in  the  sett) 
inents  were  looms  and  weavers,  and  every  year  riches  of  hous 
hold  treasures  increased,  by  a  i)air  of  wool  blankets,  or  a  piece  > 
table  linen,  or  a  piece  of  checked  flannel  for  kitchen  a{)ron 
Happy  and  proud  was  the  young  housekeeper  when  she  report* 
her  work  to  her  mother.  "I  have  just  made  me  three  pair  i 
flannel  sheets  ;  don't  you  feel  to  rejoice  with  me,  being  the  first 
have  ever  made  ?"  These  things  could  be  stored  away  for  sa 
keeping  in  chests  which  were  of  great  account  in  early  days,  ha 
ing  within  small  drawers  and  a  "till"  (a  money  drawer;)  f 
clothes  closets  with  drawers  and  shelves  were  not  to  be  found 
the  small  first  built  houses  of  the  pioneers.  The  project  of  tj 
wool  carpet  cai*ried  out  in  the  same  year  that  the  new  hou 
across  from  Olmsted's  was  finished  and  a  cook  stove  was  install 
in  the  upper  kitchen.  Innovations  were  fast  pushing  the  o 
things  of  use  from  their  high  places  of  honor  in  the  cottage  horn 
in  the  new  country.  For  a  long  time  the  great  fire  place  and  liU) 
bi'ick  oven  held  their  own  against  new  things  — the  open  fire  pla 
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because  of  its  cheerfulness,  the  brightness  making  amends  for 
many  things  lacking  for  comfort.  Tiie  hearth-stone  fire  was  also 
])rized  for  its  good  keeping  qualities.  Banking  up  the  fire,  or 
covering  the  coals,  was  the  last  duty  of  the  day,  and  then  in  the 
morning  the  red-hot  coals  only  needed  a  fresh  piling  on  of  wood, 
and  it  soon  looked  warm  even  if  sometimes  it  was  hot.  To  let  the 
fire  out  was  another  soi-t  of  story,  it  was  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
with  "tinder"  and  Hint.  When  the  settlers  invaded  the  Genesee 
(Country  there  were  no  "lucifer  matches."  The  huge  brick  oven 
was  held  in  honor  longer  than  some  other  things,  useful  in  the 
beginning,  because  of  its  grand  efiiciency  for  doing  good  and  great 
work.  In  the  old  days,  Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  great  festival 
of  the  year.  It  was  the  time  of  family  gatherings  and  happy 
greetings.  Then  it  was  that  the  big  oven  proved  itself  equal  for 
the  i)reparation  for  the  big  feast.  Every  State  chose  its  own  time 
for  observing  the  autumn  festival  of  gladness.  Often  two  days 
were  observed  by  the  pioneers.  "The  Vermont  Thanksgiving 
was  held  at  our  house.  The  Doctor's  family  and  Olmsted's  were 
here.  Pretty  good  times.  Our  New  York  Thanksgiving  at  the 
Doctor's.  Plenty  of  good  food,  chicken  pie  and  a  good  song  sung. 
Christmas  at  Alexander's.  Went  with  my  team,  carried  a  sled 
load,  had  a  good  visit.  "  —  Seymour  Howard. 


Saddle-Bags  and   Lonji  Rides 

('TTTO  eyes  that  are  accustomed  to  see  the  trim  little  medicine 
y\\  cases,  with  their  rows  of  dainty  vials  of  powders  and  shin- 
ing pills,  which  are  carried  by  the  physician  of  today,  the 
"pill-bags,"  carried  by  the  old  time  physician,  seem  strange  and 
cumbersome  affairs.  They  were  a  small  apothecary  shop,  and 
were  so  of  a  necessity.  There  were  no  drug  stores  and  clerks 
with  diplomas  for  com.pounding,  just  up  the  street  and  around  the 
corner.  In  the  pannier-like  bag  at  one  end  of  a  broad  leather 
band  were  vials,  or  cases,  for  the  thin  glass  vials  used  to  break  so  by 
the  jar  of  the  riding  over  roads  both  good  and  bad,  that  tin  was  used 
for  the  medicines  that  admitted  it,  both  case  and  cork  labeled. 
In  tlie  bag  at  the  other  end  of  the  broad  band  were  packed  various 
things  that  might  be  required  ;  a  leather  cover  to  both  the  pockets 
fastened  with  a  little  leather  strap  and  buckles.  To  lift  these 
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little  pocket  lids,  and  look  in  is  to  look  back  into  another  age,  f 
the  saddle-bags  are  (in  the  main)  as  the  Doctor  suddenly  left  the 
one  September  morning  in  1846. 

There  are  stories  told  how,  when  the  messenger  came  and  sa 
"Hurry  !"  in  hot  haste  his  horse  was  saddled,  and  the  messeng 
was  left  behind,  like  "the  little  fair  page  that  follows  alone 
which  brings  to  mind  the  haste  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  Ride  : 

"Thirty  nobles  saiiiiled  with  speed  ; 
(Hurry  !) 
Each  one  mountinK  a  gallant  stee<i, 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need  ; 

(O  !  ride  as  thouKh  you  were  flvin)f ) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  Hanlc  : 
Worn  out  charters  staugered  and  sunk  : 
Kridles  were  blackened,  and  girths  were  burst  ; 
Rut  riiie  as  they  would,  the  Kin>c  r<Kle  fust 
For  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dyinv." 

ITis  patients  were  his  constant  thought  as  he  wrote  one  da; 
"The  vicissitudes  of  my  profession  forever  involve  in  uncertain 
the  reputation  of  him  who  pursues  it.  Have  several  cases  ( 
hand  whose  fate  is  uncertain.  Modernly  I  suffer  little  reproac 
nevertheless  the  anxiety  can  never  cease.  However,  for  my>t 
I  have  not  one  reflection  to  make.  I  rest  myself  for  the  future  t 
a  steady  course  of  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  myself  and  mankind. 
The  Doctor's  faith  in  the  fair  future  of  the  little  village  where  1 
stopped,  as  if  by  chance,  in  1820,  failed  not,  and  he  writes  in 
later  letter,  "I  believe  this  town  will  grow,  and  this  makes  n 
more  contented  with  conditions  of  business  than  it  would  be  po 
sible  for  me  to  be  otherwise.  My  business  is  generally  successfu 
not  lucrative,  but  an  avocation  which,  followed  with  diligenci 
gives  good  and  fair  results."  That  the  Doctor  followed  his  avoc; 
tion  with  diligence  is  evidenced  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  relativ. 
to  the  Vermont  home,  which  says  :  "Goodrich  has  as  much  bu.> 
ness  as  he  can  attend  to,  was  gone  from  Wednesday  to  Saturdc 
before  he  came  home  recently  going  about  the  town  visiting  i\ 
sick.  It  is  very  sickly  with  inlluenza.  His  ride  is  very  extei 
sive  ;  he  is  doing  well."  A  home  letter  reports  nearly  the  sam. 
"The  Doctor  has  just  gone  three  miles  to  see  a  boy  who  has  ci 
his  foot  with  an  axe,  and  as  soon  as  he  returns,  he  is  called  foi 
miles  in  another  direction  to  see  a  sick  child,  and  so  it  goes." 
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One  blustering  night  the  wind,  showing  no  mercy  to  the  lone 
horesman    on    an    errand  of  mercy,  blew  off  his    hat.     If    it    was 
gone,  it  was  gone.    If  not,  he  would  find  it  tomorrow.    His  patient 
needed  him  more  than  he  needed  his  hat.     Without  any  stop  in  his 
ride  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  e.xtra  large  silk  handkerchief  and 
wound  his  head  up  and  went  on.      It  was  a  little  thing,  a  straw 
indicator  of  character.    The  capacious  pockets  of  the  old-fashioned 
"great  coat"  almost  rivaled  the  capacity  of  the  saddle-bags   to 
carry  supplies  for  any  and  every  case.     If  our  doctor  should  come 
to  us  in  such  a  gear  we  would  think  him  almost  out  of  his  head, 
but  it  made  little  difference  whether  it  was  a  silk  handkerchief  or 
a  silk  chapeau  on  the  genial  doctor's    head,  who  brought  cheer  as 
well  as  medicine   to  the  sick.     All  the  world  does  not  yet  live  in 
villages.     Away  from  the  towns  are  homes  where  sickness  comes 
!    and  the  doctor  is  called.     And  then  the  new  villages  had  not  many 
I   villagers.     Even  Bath  which  was  so  well  known  had  only  about  60 
I  hou.ses  in  1824  besides  the  stores  and  county  public  buildings.     The 
I  houses  on  the  fair  farms  were  scattered  over  a  good  deal  of  terri- 
';  tory  so    that    a    country  doctor's    ride  covered  in  extent    a    small 
I  empire.     It  was   a   service  of  long  rides  in    all   kinds  of  weather, 
]  March  mud,  cold,  heat,  rain,  slush  and  storm.     It  was  a  wearing 
';  service,  but  it  was  a  service  of  choice.     An  Arabic  proverb  says  : 
;  "On  the  day  of  victory  no  weariness  is  felt."     In  this  battle  with 
i  disease  and  the  elements  the  Doctor  was  the  victor.      He  had  been 
"well  received  "  as  a  stranger,  and   by  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
it  was  not  many  years  before  he  could  give  a  good  report  of  his 
services.     "My  business  is  better  than  ever  before,  and  a  general 
disposition  seems  to  prevail  to  give  me  employ,  and  it  is,  alike,  in 
the  homes  where  many  comforts   are  found,  and  the  homes  where 
there  are  few,  almost  no  comforts.     Have  attended  some  very  im- 
portant cases. "      The  Doctor  was    a    man   who    enjoyed    sjjlendid 
health,     "through    the    goodness  of  God,    such    as    few  men   ever 
know,"  and  this  life  in  the  saddle  "over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys  "  was  less  irksome  than  it  would  have  been  to  one  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  breath  of  the  wind,  the  outdoor  world  and  whatever 
there  was  to  give  the  soul   delight  in   the  morning,  the  noon  and 
the  night.     His  eyes  were  quick    to    observe  which  many,  having 
2yes,  passed  by  and  did  not  see  at  all. 

For  several  years  from  1826    Dr.  Wixon,  a    young   physician, 
was  associated  with  Doctor  Goodrich.     In  1827  the  name  of  Isaac 
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Wixon  is  on  record  as  a  member  of  the  Steuben  Medical  Societ. 
In  1828  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  the  name  is  lost  fro 
the  annals  of  the  village.  Whether  the  young  doctor  heard  tl 
luring  call  of  the  West  and  followed  farther  is  not  known.  "  Tl 
West  is  still  the  all-engrossing  topic.  Men  make  homes  as  but  tl 
business  of  a  day,  then  leave  that  which  is  good  for  somethii 
that  they  hope  is  better."  It  had  taken  years  of  patient  toil 
build  up  the  comfortable  situation  which  the  "Old  Doctor 
enjoyed,  and  the  lure  of  the  West  did  not  charm  as  it  did  when 
WHS  younger.  "When  a  man  stays  from  choice,"  the  Doct 
wrote,  "it  is  largely  prosperity  that  fastens  the  man  to  the  plac 
Esij.  Nash  will  inform  you  of  my  situation,  from  which  you  w 
readily  conclude  that  it  would  be  improvident  foi'  me  to  leave 
good  living." 

Thanks  to  Ira  Pond  Smith,  M.  D.,  whether  he  be  dead  or  ali\ 
for  his  appreciative  words,  spoken  at  the  Bath  Centennial,  1898, 
"the  heroism,  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  pioneer  physician 
These  are  his  words  : 

"Much  has  been  truly  said  of  the  trials  and  privations  of  t 
pioneers  of  this  section,  but  what  may  be  said  of  the  herois 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  early  physicians,  who  in  the  dai 
ness  of  the  night,  its  stillness  broken  only  by  the  sighing  of  t 
forests  and  howling  wolf,  wended  his  way  through  well  nigh  trac 
less  forests,  and  across  bridgeless  streams,  trusting  the  sagac 
of  his  faithful  horse,  until  they  reached  the  house  of  the  stri 
gling  settler.  There,  unaided  by  consultation  and  illy  prepai 
with  instruments,  he  fought  a  brave  fight  with  disease  and  dea 
They  were  brave  men  and  worthy  of  a  prominent  and  honoral 
))lace  in  the  annals  of  every  history  of  i)ioneer  days." 


Steuben  County  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  1818,  bei 
one  of  the  oldest  organizations  in  this  section.  Dr.  Goodrich  1 
came  a  member  of  Steuben  Medical  Society  in  1824,  and  v 
President  of  the  Society  in  1835.  There  were  also  medical  journ 
and  pajjers  giving  reports  of  the  world's  work  and  discoveries 
science,  surgery  and  herb-lore.  A  letter  from  a  brother  pra( 
tinner  in  Delaware  (bounty,  1824,  enquires:  "Have  you  i 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  Iodine?  It  is  recommended  by  the  f 
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ulty  of  London,  Paris  and  New  York.  Said  to  be  a  certain 
sj)ecific  in  certain  cases."  The  discoverer  was  abroad  in  the  fields 
also,  and  an  aspirant  for  honor  among  the  herbs  for  usefulness  to 
man,  along  with  Lobelia  and  Mexican  Jalap,  was  "  Hlack  Cohosh." 
"It  grows  in  great  plenty  here.  My  Boston  paper  furnishes  me 
an  account  of  it.  At  j)resent  it  is  in  great  demand.  Whether 
plenty  in  other  open  plains  I  know  not." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  prosperous  village  on  the  post  road 
formed  a  wide-awake  community,  and  in  all  ways,  with  the  best 
heli)s  attainable  at  that  time,  they  were  keei)ing  step  in  the  mighty 
march  of  the  great  world,  and  life  is  not  bounded  by  the  line  of  a 
valley. 


A  Stroke  of  the  Pen  Causes  a  Chann^e 
of  Base 

^     SINGLE   stroke  of  the  pen  changes  the  history  of  a  nation. 

•A^  It  makes  or  mars  the  life  of  an  individual.  It  was  the 
r*  stroke  of  a  legislative  pen,  a  feather  plumed  one,  perha{)s, 
that  deterinined  the  change  of  base  in  the  life  of  the  knight- 
errant  of  this  sketch.  In  1843  Doctor  Goodrich  was  living  in 
Ilornellsville  in  a  house  opposite  the  house  occupied  by  Hon.  John 
K.  Hale,  which  was  later  the  home  of  Alexander  Jones,  who 
planted  the  elm  tree  which  in  height  and  beauty  now  over-tops  all 
the  trees  along  the  Main  Street. 

In  1832  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  chartering  a  com- 
pany to  build  a  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  Hudson  River 
:hrough  the  southern  tier  of  counties  by  way  of  Owego  to  some 
joint  on  Lake  Erie.  There  was  no  clause  making  mention  of  Hor- 
lellsville,  but  fortune  favored  efforts  made  to  bring  it  this  way, 
uid  after  long  delays  and  many  days  the  Erie  Railroad  came  to 
lornellsville  and  went  on  to  Lake  Erie.  A  joyful  welcome  hardly 
^xjjresses  the  delight  of  the  villagers  that  they  were  thus  brought 
nto  connection  with  the  Great  World.  It  promised  good,  some- 
hing  better  for  the  future.  Here  was  a  chance  opening.  If  one 
akes  no  chance  one  makes  no  gain,  and  the  Doctor  made  his 
hoice.  If  the  railroad  was  to  come  to  Hornellsville,  a  rapid 
growth  would  be  the  result,  and  Howard,  the  "delightsome  vil- 
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lage  "  with  its  "handsome  square,"  would  be  over-shadowed.  H 
saw  the  advantages  for  investment,  the  better  opportunities  fo 
an  enlarged  life.  He  became  a  resident  of  Hornellsville,  but  neve 
practiced  there.  In  1844  the  Doctor  had  changed  his  habitatio 
from  lower  to  upper  Main  Street,  and  was  living  in  the  old  Home 
house,  having  made  a  purchase  of  one-half  interest  of  the  Home 
Mill  property,  Charles  Hartshorn  owning  the  other  half.  The  dee 
when  received  bears  the  date  January  4,  1845.  The  deed  is  a 
interesting  document,  locating,  as  deeds  have  a  way  of  doing,  th 
adjoining  properties,  and  special  mention  being  made  of  the  "  Eri 
Railroad  embankment"  and  the  full  right  of  the  "water  power. 
The  sand-bank  in  the  hill  above  the  mill  had  not  been  discoverec 
It  was  then  the  village  burying  ground  and  held  the  dust  of  th 
Hornells.  A  farm  on  the  turnjjike  was  turned  over  in  part  pa\ 
ment  of  the  property.  When  there  were  but  three  houses  betwee 
Hornellsville  and  the  Flats  proper,  this  farm  was  noted  as  the  hoir 
of  Major  Thomas  Bennett,  who  lived  in  a  log-hewn  house  on  th 
right-hand  side  of  the  way  and  kejit  a  "public  house,"  afterwai 
owned  by  Elisha  Hanks,  then  Dr.  Goodrich.  The  mill  was  ove 
hauled,  put  in  first-class  condition  by  Robert  Mowry,  an  expe: 
millwright,  and  "rented  to  him  for  five  years." 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  was  a  year  of  political  inte 
est  in  Polk  and  Dallas,  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.  Doctor  Goodric 
was  Whig.  In  the  late  summer  days  making  a  journey  to  Niagai 
Fails,  by  carriage.  Pollen,  the  young  lady  daughter,  and  the  litt 
sister  were  allowed  to  carry  small  flags  on  that  journey,  and  ke( 
them  waving  for  Henry  Clay.  If  Clay  had  only  won,  the  Docti 
would  have  thought  the  year  altogether  a  success.  Clay  did  ni 
win,  and  the  Doctor  graciously  admitted  it  had  been  a  good  ye; 
after  all. 

In  the  town  where  he  lived  he  was  one  of  the  peojile,  makir 
their  interest  his  interest.  In  Howard  he  had  taught  a  rur 
school,  opened  an  inn,  bought  land,  improved  and  sold  it,  bu' 
houses  and  sold  them,  content  with  a  moderate  gain.  Enterprisir 
in  all  ways  to  help  the  healthful  growth  of  the  town  that  was  Y 
town,  where  fate  had  left  him  one  November  day,  and  in  doii 
these  things  he  had  himself  been  helped.  When  he  sold  "  ai 
saving"  he  was  satisfied.  Answering  the  suggestion  that  he  w 
making  rich,  he  summed  uj)  the  conditions  of  life  this  way,  ' 
serve  a  good  community  and  have  the  respect  of  my  fellovv'  lowr 
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jjoople.  I  have  a  K<)t»<J  living  and  many  friends."  Satford  M. 
Thacher,  in  a  reminiscing  letter  of  his  youthful  life  when  the 
Doctor  was  a  near  neighbor,  writes:  "  I  remember  when  Doctor 
(Goodrich  lived  in  the  '  Hornell  house  '  and  I  recall  the  habit  he 
had  of  being  on  the  mill  platform  at  certain  hours,  and  his  won- 
derful laugh  as  he  joked  with  the  farmers."  The  people  who 
came  were  people  he  knew  ;  they  knew  him  ;  they  were  glad  to 
meet.  A  slight  change  of  location  had  in  no  way  altered  his 
esteem  for  friend  or  acquaintance. 

The  milling,  the  farming,  the  inn  keeping  and  teaching  were 
only  a  by-j)lay  in  his  life,  a  diversion  in  the  main  action.  He  was 
by  choice  a  physician,  and  after  a  rest  from  long  rides  he  decided 
to  locate  again  at  Almond,  then,  as  now,  a  very  pleasant  village, 
where  Edward  O'Brien,  the  young  lawyer  who  had  married  his 
daugliter  (."hai'lotte,  was  ali-eady  located. 


Alfred   and  Alnioiid 

r*JjN  all   lives,  as   in   the    Doctor's  coming  to  Howard,  the    way 
/||     seemed  not  his  plan,  but  a  way  jilanned  for  him,  and  it  is  the 
V  quick    acceptance    or    non-acceptance  of    what    comes    that 

marks  the  ready  man. 

Dr.  John  R.  Hartshorn  of  Alfred  Centre,  a  young  physician, 
and  Dr.  Ma.xon  who  was  associated  with  him,  wished  to  spend  six 
months  in  Cleveland  to  attend  medical  lectures.  Dr.  Hartshoin 
learned  of  his  plan  to  locate  at  Almond  and  wrote  to  Doctor  Good- 
rich asking  if  he  would  take  his  practice  for  the  six  months  before 
he  made  his  settlement,  as  both  he  and  Dr.  Maxon  wished  to  be 
absent.  Evidently,  without  hesitation,  he  must  have  answered 
"Yes."  It  was  an  ojjportunity  to  see  at  close  range  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  Alfred  School,  in  which  he  had  been  interested 
since  its  organization  in  183(5.  Because  of  the  strong  character  of 
William  C.  Kenyon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  it  had 
already  become  quite  widely  and  favorably  known  for  good  work. 

While  at  Alfred  he  lived  in  Dr.  Hartshorn's  house,  which  had 

a  wing  on  each  side  of  a  centra!  part,  in  which  was  a  rather  large 

living   room.      Thus  it  was   admirably  planned  for  boarders,  and 

that  fall  and  winter  it  was  a  boarding  house.     Young  ladies  in  one 
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wing,  young  men  in  the  opposite  wing.  Everybody  who  had  room 
had  students  in  their  home.  There  were  two  or  three  Howard 
girls  with  his  daughter  Ellen.  One  of  the  young  men  was  Ethan 
P.  Larkin  from  Westerly,  R.  I.,  who  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy,  and  was  one  of  the  six  young  men  who 
signed  "the  contract"  to  stand  by  Professor  Kenyon  to  make  the 
school  a  success.  It  was  a  pleasant  winter  with  a  houseful  of 
young  folks,  and  the  school  interested  him,  for  perhaps  next  to  his 
profession  the  Doctor  was  interested  in  the  subject  of  education. 
In  his  practice  in  Howard  he  had  urged  the  benefits  of  the  oppor- 
tunity Alfred  offered  to  the  near-by  villages.  From  the  beginning 
Alfred  gave  the  education  that  lifted  life  to  a  higher  plane,  it  was 
also  near  by  and  available,  and  not  afar  off  and  unattainable. 
The  six  months  quickly  passed  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Maxon  came 
saying,  one  or  both  will  return  soon. 

March  18,  1846. 
Dear  Sir  : 

1  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  you  in  answer  to  a  letter 
received  from  Dr.  Hartshorn.  You  seem  to  think  it  for  your  in- 
terest to  establish  yourself  in  business  (at  Almond,  I  suppose)  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  we  would  be  happy  to  have  you  remain  at 
Alfred  until  one  or  both  of  us  can  arrive,  which  will  be  as  soon  as 
it  is  safe  to  go  down  the  lakes.  I  saw  Ira  Crandall  a  few  weeks 
since  and  was  pleased  to  learn  you  were  doing  good  business. 
Friends  here  are  generally  in  good  health.  My  wife's  health  has 
imjiroved  very  much.  Yours  with  much  esteem, 


L.  G.  Maxon. 


Postmark,  "Chicago,  Mch.  24. 
Postage,  "ten  cents." 


Almond 

'^I'VERY  soon  after  the  return  of  the  young  physicians  Doctor 
t[|  Goodrich  located  at  Almond,  occupying  a  house  a  few  doors 
y  below  the  park  toward  the  Lower  Battery,  on  the  south  side 

of  the  street.  On  the  left  and  the  next  door  lived  S.  J.  Conklin 
and  family,  and  just  beyond  lived  the  O'Brien  family,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Main  Street  and  the  road  (o[)ened  since)  that  leads  to 
the  Erie  Railroad  Station.  Opposite  this  corner  still  stands  the 
old  Cory  house.  Dr.  Joel  Wakeman  was  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  in  his  life. and  work  has  earned  for  himself 
as  lasting  fame  as  any  member  of  a  circle  of  as  pleasant  and 
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agreeable  people  as  is  often  Tound  in  a  village.  Hezekiah  Lee 
(T.  J.  Conklin's  brother-in-law)  and  family  were  of  their  charming 
circle  of  friends.  Many  family  names  familiar  then  are  still 
known  on  the  village  street.  As  villages,  Howard  and  Almond 
were  a  little  in  advance  of  Hornellsville.  The  caravan  with 
"elephant"  and  "camel"  stopped  at  both  places,  but  not  at  the 
latter  place.  Like  Howard,  Almond  was  a  "delightsome  "  village, 
with  its  long,  straight  street  and  its  churches  on  high  places.  It 
was  more  picturesque  than  Howard,  a  characteristic  which  it  still 
retains  and  is  often  noticed  by  strangers  sweeping  past  on  the 
railroad  train  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  village  in  the  valley. 

Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Not  a  shadow  in  the  home.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  only  good,  after  the  long  years  of  long, 
hard  rides  in  the  new  country.  The  high  noon  of  life  was  past,  but 
looking  at  the  cosy  home,  the  new  white  office  facing  the  Main 
Street,  snugly  built  on  the  corner  of  the  home  lot,  the  Doctor 
saw  only  the  comfort  visible,  and  thought  of  years  yet  to  serve 
and  to  enjoy  the  blithsome  joys  of  home  life,  when  death  called 
suddenly.  The  answer  was  prompt,  "Adsum, "  and  the  life  of 
service  was  finished.  While  it  was  yet  day  the  sun  had  set  in  the 
west.  The  blue  sky  was  clouded,  and  there  was  a  shadow  over 
the  home. 


Tril)utes  of  Respert 

DIED 

At  Almond  village,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.,  of  a 
thoracic  affection.  Dr.  Levi  S.  Goodrich,  aged  53.  As  a  member 
and  head  of  a  family,  his  surviving  partner  and  their  children 
have  occasion  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  combined  faithfulness 
in  discharging  every  family  duty,  with  affection  in  the  manner  of 
performing  it,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

As  a  member  of  society,  all  who  have  ever  known  him  in 
Howard,  Hornellsville,  Alfred  and  Almond,  will  bear  testimony 
that  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen,  he  was  universally  beloved  and 
'espected.  Open  hearted  and  benevolent,  his  conduct  in  every 
exigency  was  marked  by  noble  characteristics,  worthy  of  a  ra- 
;ional  being,  which  warmly  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and 
jave  him  their  most  unwavering  confidence  in  his  generosity  and 
ntegrity. 
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As  a  physician  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  th 
medical  art  was  extensive  and  well  digested.  But  as  an  attendai 
on  a  sick  bed,  especially  in  its  more  trying  and  painful  scenes,  h 
untiring  faithfulness,  and  skillful  tact  at  consoling  and  encouragin 
were  pre-eminent. 

His  residence  at  Almond  had  been  only  of  a  few  months'  dur; 
tion,  yet  in  that  short  time  his  practice  had  become  very  extensive 
Hence  many  suffering  from  disease  are  now  mourning  his  loss 
feeling  that  the  deejjly  afflicted  partner  and  children  who  sigh  f( 
their  protector,  and  society  for  one  of  its  highest  ornaments  ar 
benefactors— are  not  all  who  have  occasion  to  deplore  the  suddt 
and  inscrutable  providence  which  has  snatched  Doct.  Goodrii 
from  their  m\Lht.  —  Tribute  from  the  Angelica  Reporter. 


DR.  LEVI  S.  GOODRICH 
Doctor  Goodrich  settled  at  Howard  Fiats  (the  village)  Nover 
ber  2,  1820.  He  was  the  tii-st  regular  j)hysician  ever  })ermanent 
located  at  Howard.  He  filled  an  extensive  and  successful  practii 
in  his  profession  in  Howard  and  surrounding  towns  for  a  lor 
series  of  years.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  great  geniality  ai 
good  nature,  abounding  in  wit  and  humor.  He  was  always  su 
rounded  by  hosts  of  ardent  friends,  and  justly  esteemed  by  tl 
wise  and  good.  He  was  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  meridian  > 
manhood  and  usefulness,  and  died  mourned  by  his  friends  ai 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  — Deacon  Mowry  Thacher :  fro 
Reminiscences  of  Horne.llsville  and  Howard  in  The  C(niistPo  Valli 
Times. 

When  the  young  Doctor  came  to  Howard,  the  broad  Fla 
seemed  "as  handsome  as  Sempronius  "  where  he  began  practic 
In  this  fair  land  he  sleeps,  and  rests  from  his  labors,  among  tl 
people  he  so  faithfully  served.  The  plain  shaft  marking  his  gra' 
tells  the  story  of  his  life  : 

AN   AFFECTIONATE   HUSBAND 

A   KIND    PARENT 

A   VALUABLE   CITIZEN 

AN    ESTIMABLE    PHYSICIAN 

LIES    HERE 

CUT    DOWN   IN   THE   MIDST   OF 

HIS   USEFULNESS 
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From  Fairfield  to  Syracuse 

The  history  of  the  institution  which  through  various  changes 
has  finally  come  to  be  known  as  the  Syracuse  Medical  College,  is 
the  history  of  the  deve]o|)nient  of  New  York  State.  It  has  fol- 
lowed the  commercial,  and  led  the  professional  development  of 
Central  New  York  almost  ever  since  the  first  settlement. 

The  history  of  the  college  is  threefold,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college.  First  it  was  at  Fairfield,  next  at  Geneva,  and 
then  at  Syracuse  ;  and  to  Fairfield  we  may  with  proi)riety  trace  back 
the  history  of  the  Syracuse  Medical  College.  It  was  the  sixth  med- 
ical college  organized  in  the  United  States.  In  1812  the  Legislature 
granted  a  charter  to  this  medical  school  under  the  name  and  title  of 
the  "College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York,"  known  as  Fairfield  Medical  Academy. 
If  not  at  first,  very  soon  the  five  professorshi{)s  were  filled  by 
Joseph  White,  Westel  Willoughby,  James  Hadley,  T.  Romeyn 
Beck  and  James  McNaughton.  Fairfield  Medical  Academy  held 
sway  as  a  popular  and  flourishing  institution  for  about  thirty  years. 
Fairfield  did  a  great  and  good  work  in  the  twenty-six  years  in 
which  it  was  a  chartered  medical  college,  from  1813  to  1839,  serv- 
ing well  its  day  and  generation.  As  early  as  1803  there  was  a 
literary  academy  at  Fairfield.  The  first  medical  instruction  given 
at  Fairfield  was  in  1S09.  — From  the  University  Forum,  Vol.  /^, 
No.  :i,  Si/raciise,  N.  Y.,  ISOti. 
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Levi  Sniitli  Goodrich,  M.  D, 

Born  May  22,  1793,  Benson,  Rutland  County,  Vermont. 

Studied  medicine,  and  received  a  Diploma  from  Fairfield  Med 
ical  Academy,  March  22,  1815. 

Married  Esther  Blinn,  oldest  daughter  of  Aziel  Barnes  of  Ben 
son,  Vermont,  Jan.  17,  1816. 

Began  practicing  in  Moravia  and  Kelloggsville,  New  York 
1815-'16. 

Located  in  Howard,  Steuben  County,  in  the  "Genesee  Coun 
try,"  1820. 

Appointed  and  constituted  Surgeon  of  the  Battalion  of  In 
fantry  in  the  County  of  Steuhen,  17th  day  of  March,  1821,  in  th 
45th  year  of  our  independence,  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor. 

Became  a  member  of  Steuben  Medical  Society  in  1824,  wa 
made  President  in  1835. 

Married  Laura  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Aziel  Barnes  o 
Benson,  Vermont,  September]!,  1826. 

Died  September  16,  1846,  Almond,  New  York. 


All  dates  in  this  sketch  are  from  letters  of  a  household,  deed 
and  legal  documents. 

In  "Ancient  Wethersfield, "  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Storrs,  is  give 
a  record  of  the  families  of  Aziel  Barnes  and  Dr.  Levi  S.  Goodrich 

Also  in  "Steuben  County,  "New  York,  Millard  F.  Roberts 
publisher,  Syracuse,  New  York,  1891,  pp.  427,  '28,  '29. 

Crozier's  General  Armory  gives  the  Goodrich  Family  as  one  o 
the  old  English  families  in  America  entitled  to  Coat  of  Arms. 
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The  Green  Inn 


ERvrLLA  Goodrich  Tuttlk 

At  the  Green  Inn,  they  safely  sleep. 
By  Song  and  Psalm  their  sleep  is  blest. 
The  "  KCKxi-niRhts  "  said  until  they  rise 
Rejuvenate  from  Holy  Rest. 

Green  Inns  are  kept  wherever  life 
Is  lived  on  this  fair  floating  ball. 
If  one  come  early  or  be-late 
The  sky-domed  Inn  has  room  for  all. 

Sweet  peace  is  theirs.     A  sculptured  door 
Shuts  out  life's  weary,  wearing  din. 
'Neath  velvet  K-recn,  in  dreamless  sleep 
They  wait  the  Dawn,  at  the  Green  Inn. 


Howard  Ckmetery 

Goodrich  Lot 

Names  of  Those  Who  Sleep 

at  This  Green  Inn 

Levi  Smith  Goodrich 

Esther  Blinn  (Barnes)  Goodrich 

Laura  Eleanor  (Barnes)  Goodrich 

Ellen  Alice  (Goodrich)  Ford 

Aziel  Barnes  and  Wife 

Eleanor    Barnes 

Aziel  Barnes 
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Goodricli   Geneology  in  America 

John  and  William  Goodrich  canne  from  Bury  St.  Edmu 
Suffolk,  England,  to  America,  and  settled  in  Weth 
field,  Connecticut,  in  1643. 
William    Goodrich     (Ensign,)    born  in   England,   mai 
Sarah   Marvin,  Oct.  4,  1648,  freeman  in   Connecti 
15th  May,  1656,  Ensign  in  ye  train   band  of  Weth 
field,  died  1676. 
19     David  Goodrich  (Colonel,)  born  May  4,  1667,  died  June 
1755,    resided     Wethersfield,     married    (1)    Marc' 
1689,    Hannah     Wright ;    married    (2)    Dec.    1,    1 
Prudence  Churchill. 
194     David  Goodrich  (Deacon,)  born  Dec.  8,  1694,  died  Juh 
1785,    resided  Rocky   Hill,  Connecticut,  married  1 
31,  1721,  Hebzibah  Boardman. 
1944     Josiah  Goodrich,  born  May  5,  1731,  married  Feb.  22,  1 
Mary  Hubbard  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
1!)442    Josiah    Goodrich,     born    Dec.  23,  1750,  married  Feb. 
1782,  Mary  Smith,  born  Feb.  9,  1762,  resided  in  I 
son,  Vermont,  died  March,  1810  ;  Mary  Goodrich  ■ 
Dec.  30,  1822. 
I!t4425     Levi  Smith  Goodrich,  born  May  22,  1793,  married  (1)  . 
17,  1816,  Esther  Blinn   Barnes,   married  (2)  Sept. 
1826,    Laura  Eleanor    (sister,)    Benson,   Vermont, 
sided    in    Howard,    New    York,   died  Sept.    16,    1 
Almond,    New    York ;     Esther    Blinn    Barnes,     1 
Williamstown,    Massachusetts,    June    26,    1794,    ( 
Howard,    New   York,  June  24,    1825;  Laura  Eles 
Barnes,    her    sister,   born  Benson,  Vermont,  July 
1806,  died  Hornellsville,  New  York,  Jan.  13,  1892. 

CHILDREN 

1944251     Charlotte    E.    Goodrich,     married    E.    O'Brien,    How: 
New  York. 

1914252  Ellen  Alice,  married  D.  R.  Ford,  Hornellsville,  New  Y( 

1914253  Ervilla,  married  R.  M.  Tuttle,  Hornellsville,  New  Yc 
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